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skills training and, 206 

Gender bias: fathers’ rightists complaint of, 
19-21; mediation and, 29 

Georgia mediators. See Mediator Skills 
Project (study) 
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Goettler, D. W., “Background Characteris- 
tics and Incentives of Mediators in Geor- 
gia: Exploring Differences in Public, 
Private, and Government Agency Medi- 
ators,” 221-233 

Goftman’s Frame Analysis, 189 

Greenwood, J., “National Survey of Victim- 
Offender Mediation Programs in the 
United States,” 235-251 


Grounded theory approach, 18 
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Hairston, C. D African Americans in 
Mediation Literature: A Neglected Popu- 
lation,” 357-375 

Hale K 
Negotiation Frames 


The Language of Cooperation 

147-162 

Hedeen, T. M., “Disabilities and Mediation 
Readiness in Court-Referred Cases 
Developing Screening Criteria and Ser- 
vice Networks,” 1 13-127 

Herrman, M. S., “Background Characteris- 
tics and Incentives of Mediators in Geor- 
gia: Exploring Differences in Public, 
Private, and Government Agency Medi- 
ators,” 221-233 

Hopeful frames, 154-161 

Hudson, D. T., “Is a Stage Model of Medi- 
ation Necessary?” 287-301 


impartiality, mediator, 342-343, 390 
395-396, 403. See also Neutrality, medi- 
ator 

Incentives, 131] 

Innovations: defined, 130: nature of. 

131-132; radical, 132: rewards of, 131 


Innovations, diffusion of adopter roles 


and, 133; change agents and, 133; com- 
munication channels and, 133: com- 
patability with values/practice and 
131-132; early adopters and, 133 
incentives and, 131: innovators and. 
133; imterconnectedness and, 133: 
interpersonal networks and, 133: main 
elements of, 130-131: mass communi- 
cation and, 133; mediation and, 132: 
nature of innovation and, 131-132: 


nature of system and, 132—133; organi- 
zational size and, 132; relative advantage 
and, 131; target commitment and, 131: 
weak ties and, 133 

Integrated Model of Mediation for Separa- 
tion and Divorce, 47 

Interparental conflict, 57 

Interpersonal negotiation 
(INS): levels of, 204; steps in model of, 
205; student peer mediation and, 204- 
205 


strategies 


‘Interpretative Analysis of the Mediation 
Rhetoric of Fathers’ Rightists: Privatiza- 
tion Versus Personalization, An,” 15- 
32 

Irving, H. H., “Family Mediation and Cul- 
tural Diversity: Mediating with Latino 
Families,” 325-339; “Straw Man Rising 
A Rejoinder to Della Noce 
Is a Stage Model of Mediation Necessary? 
287-301 


33-36 


Israel: Ethiopian versus Soviet Union immi- 
grants in, 3-4; immigration rates in, 3: 
immigration trends in, 3—4: mediation 
needs in, 4; mediation theory/practice in, 
6; stressors for immigrants in, 4. See also 
Ethiopian immigrant mediation 


Jameson, J. K., “Diffusion of a Campus 
Innovation: Integration of a New Stu- 
dent Dispute Resolution Center into the 
University Culture,” 129-146 

Jones, T. S., “Satisfaction with Custody 
Mediation: Results from the York 
County Custody Mediation Program,” 
185-200 

Jorgensen, E. O., “Is a Stage Model of 
Mediation Necessary?” 287-301 

Justice system, 220 

Juvenile offenders: career viability and, 58; 
early misbehavior and, 58; ecological 
development theory and, 55—56; family 
conflicts and, 54-55; family mediation 
and, 51-52; mothers and, 52-53; peers 
and, 59; preexisting contracts and, 
54-55; school achievement and, 58; sta- 
tus offenses and, 52; third-party media- 
tors and, 52, 55; mothers and, 53, 
60-61 
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Lane-Garon, P. S., “Developmental Con- 
siderations: Encouraging Perspective 
Taking in Student Mediators,” 201-217 

Language: dramatistic approach and, 
147-148; identification and, 148; as 
symbolic action, 147 

“Language of Cooperation: Negotiation 
Frames, The,” 147-162 

Language frames, negotiation and, 148- 
161. See also Negotiation frames 

Latino family mediation: culturally sensi- 
tive practice and, 331-332; home-versus 
clinic-based service and, 333; inferences 
about, 326-327, 331-332; involvement 
of extended kin and, 333; language and, 
334; mediation atmosphere and, 
333-334, need for detailed assessment 
and, 332; nonverbal cues and, 334-335; 
personal involvement and, 332; postdi- 
vorce family life and, 335; public educa- 
tion and, 335; respect for hierarchy and, 
332-333; social reframing and, 333; 
time as extended present and, 334; time 
to commitment and, 332; transition dif- 
ficulties and, 335; use of indirect meth- 
ods and, 333 

Latino family systems: acculturation and, 
330-331; commonality and, 329; con- 
duct of, 328-329; cultural-deficit model 
and, 329; cultural values of, 327-328; 
culturally sensitive mediation practice 
and, 331-335; demographic attributes 
of, 326-331; detailed assessment with, 
332; discrimination and, 330; enmesh- 
ment and, 329-330 extended family 
and, 328, 333; family roles in, 327-328; 
hierarchical nature of, 332-333; home- 
versus clinic-based service with, 333; 
indirect methods with, 333; internal 
family dynamics of, 327-330; literature 
on, 326; marital relations in, 329, 331; 
mediation models and, 327; mediator 
involvement /patience and, 332; post- 
divorce family life and, 335; public 
education and, 335; services underuti- 
lization and, 331; social reframing with, 
333; social relations of, 328-329; struc- 
tural barriers and, 330; systemic barri- 
ers and, 330; transition difficulties and, 
335 
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Lawyers: custody mediation and, 199; 
fathers’ rights movement and, 21, 
23-24, 28; mediators as, 222; role 
change for, 182 

Learning disabilities, 1 18-119 

Legal system, 18-20, 22 

Legal training clinic model, 130 

“Limits of the Mediator’s Neutrality, The,” 
341-348 

Lindsay, P., “Conflict Resolution and Peer 
Mediation in Public Schools: What 
Works?” 85-99 

Luxenburg, A., “The Limits of the Media- 
tor’s Neutrality,” 341-348 
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Mclsaac, H., “Changing the Paradigm: The 
Effect of Recent Family Law Legislation 
in England, Australia, and the United 
States,” 163-183 

MAPS (Member of Australian Psychological 
Society) frameworks, 104 

Masks, 157 

Mass communication: diffusion of campus 
DRC and, 140-142; innovation diffusion 
and, 133 

Mathis, R. D., “Couples from Hell: Undif- 
ferentiatea Spouses in Divorce Media- 
tion,” 37-49 

Maxwell, J. P., “The Use of Performance Art 
and Q Methodology for Increasing Medi- 
ator Recognition of Trauma and Domes- 
tic Violence,” 269-285 

Media. See Mass communication 

Mediation: ADR and, 325; advantages of, 
24-26; adversarial approach and, 16; 
Americans with Disabilities Act and, 
120; anomalies in, 288-291; cultural 
diversity and, 321, 325-327; definition 
of, 17, 101, 325; domestic violence and, 
270-271; family systems perspective of, 
42; fathers’ rights movement and, 
24-30; feminist cautions about, 17; gen- 
der bias and, 29; growth/variety of, 
221-222; justice system use of, 220; as 
less costly, 24-25; negative aspects of, 
29; negotiation and, 121; as nonadver- 
sarial, 25; pillars of knowledge in, 47; 
positive effects of, 16; power differentials 
in, 17; self-determination and, 391; 
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Mediation (continued) 
social service advantage of, 25-26; vic- 
uimization of women and, 17: views of. 
193-195, 197. See also African Ameri- 
cans, mediation and; Alternative dispute 

(ADR); Attribution bias, 
mediation and; Community mediation; 
Conflict resolution; Contextual media- 
tion; Couples-from-hell mediation: Cul- 
turally sensitive mediation; Custody 
mediation; Ethiopian immigrant media- 
tion; Family mediation; Peer mediation: 
Probation mediation; Seniors mediation: 
Student peer mediation; Therapeutic 
mediation; Transformative mediation: 
Victim-offender mediation (VOM) 

“Mediation: A Family Therapy Technique?” 
101-108 

Mediation and the Elderly: What Media- 
tors Need to Know,” 71-84 

Mediation frames. See Negotiation frames 

Mediation office model, 130 

Mediation readiness: acute cases and. 118 
assessing, 116-120; conditional, 119: 
learning disabilities and, 118-119: liter- 
ature on, 115-116; mental health issues 
and, 116~120 

Mediator Skills ): conflict res- 


resolution 


olution style and, 227; cross-state com- 
parisons of and, 229-230. 
discussion, 228-232: findings, 223-228 
long-term Boe : ol, 231; mediation setting 
and, 224-2 
223-224, 2 31 mediator belief systems 
and, 227-228; mediator demographic 
characteristics and, 223-225: mediator 


230; mediator age and, 


educational/occupational background 
and, 225-227, 230, 231; mediator eth- 


23.2 230; mediator gender 
4, 230-231: mediator in- 
228, 231: mediator income 


nicity and, 2 
and, 223-22 
centives and, 
and, 225, 231 

Mediator Skills Project (study): method, 
223; purpose, 222-223 

Mediators: as attorneys, 222; attribution 
bias and, 381-385; bargaining style of, 

30; conflict resolution strategies of, 222, 

227; couples from hell and, 36-37, 47: 

cultural sensitivity of, 327, 359, 390: 

descriptions of, 222; diversity of, 185; 

elderly clients and, 71, 73, 75-77, 80- 

83; emergent-focus mediation and, 296- 

297; fathers’ rights movement and, 26: 


government agency, 222; Latino family 


mediation and, 331-335: as mental 
health workers, 222: mothers as, 60-61: 
multicultural awareness of, 390: parents 
as, 60; positive characteristics of, 16: 
public education role of, 82-83; refram- 
ing negotiation frames and, 151-154, 
156-158; role of, 101-102: self-deter- 
mination and, 391; social service abilities 
of, 26; transformative mediation and. 
296-297; transformative role of, 292: 
triangulation of, 46. See also Domestic 
violence, mediators and (study); Impar- 
tiality, mediator; Mediator Skills Project 
(study); Neutrality, mediator; Training, 
mediator 

Mental disorders, 116-120. 126 

Mental health: acute cases and, 118: dein- 
stitutionalization and, 120; disputants, 
116-120; mediation and, 116-120 

Mesosystem, 55 

Milan therapy, 103 

Minimalist criteria: application _ of, 
121-123; case example, 123-125; com- 
munity mediation participation and, 
121; definition of, 120 

Misdiagnosis and, 216 

Models, mediation: Family Peacemaker 
model, 59-67; emergent-focus, 292- 
300; Integrated Model of Mediation for 
Separation and Divorce, 47: prescriptive 
versus elicitive models of, 299-300: 
problem-solving, 288, 291-292; range 
of practice, 325; sensitize-a-mediator. 
367; Therapeutic Family Mediation 
model, 33-34; cultural diversity and, 
327; transformative, 54, 288, 291292 
See also Stage model, of mediation 

Moen, J. K., “Is a Stage Model of Mediation 
Nec essary 2” 287- 30] 

Monolithic family bias, 29 , 

Mothers: as conflict resolvers, 53-54: medi- 
ation training of, 60-61; neutrality of, 62 

Multidoor clinic model, 130 


N 


National Association for Community Medi- 
ation (NAFCM), 229 

‘National Survey of Victim-Offender Medi- 
ation Programs in the United States,” 
235-251 
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Nebraska, mediators in, 229-230 

Negative impression bias, 378, 381, 
384-385 

Negotiation: framing and, 148; language 
frames and, 148-149; mediation and, 
121; as transactive, 147-148. See also 
Interpersonal negotiation strategies (INS) 

Negotiation frames: assumption of change 
and, 155-156; charitableness and, 
160-161; comic frame, 149, 154-161: 
debunking frame, 153-154; euphemistic 
frame, 151-153; framing the difference 
and, 155; hopeful frame, 154-161; 
human being in society and, 158; iden- 
tifying patterns of, 150, 152, 154; masks 
of cooperation and, 157-158; problem- 
atic frame, 149-154; reframing, 
151-154, 156-157; systems theory and, 
158; tragic frame, 149-151; values dis- 
course and, 159-160; viewpoint change 
and, 156-157. See also Language frames; 
Negotiation frames 

Networks, 133 

Neutrality, mediator: ambiguity of, 342; 
aspects of, 342; content versus process 
and, 342; definitions of, 341-343: 
divorce mediation and, 343-347; empa- 
thy and, 343; equidistance and, 343; 
impartiality and, 342-343; importance 
of, 341; as nonexistent, 344; power 
imbalances and, 416; practice consider- 
ations of, 415; professional organiza- 
tional standards and, 342; qualities of, 
342-343; tenets of, 390; transference 
and, 342; weaker-party interventions 
and, 416-417 

News of difference, 155 

Ng, J., “Attribution Bias: Challenges, 
Issues, and Strategies for Mediation,” 
377- 387 

Nongovernmental organizations (NGOs), 
303, 311, 317. See also Search for Com- 
mon Ground (SCG) conflict resolution 
training project 

Norway, family mediation in (study): ado- 
lescents’ reactions and, 419-320; child 
custody and, 418; children’s adjustment 
and, 418-420; clients’ evaluations and, 
413-418; communicating mediation sta- 
tus and, 418; design, 408-409; differing 
expectations and, 414-415; emotional 
climate in first session and, 410-41]; 
emotional themes and, 411; hurry in, 
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417-418; interview information and, 
409; interview questions and, 408; level 
of satisfaction and, 412; mediator 
knowledge of legal/financial aspects and, 
418; mediator neutrality and, 415-417: 
mediator responsibilities and, 422: 
negative evaluations and, 413-414; new 
partner relationships and, 420-421; per- 
centage completing and, 411-412: 
positive evaluations and, 413; postmedi- 
ation family cooperation and, 418-420: 
postmediation relations and, 421-422; 
protecting children and, 408, 415; rea- 
sons for separating and, 414-415; sam- 
ple, 409-410; survey aspects and, 409; 
time used and, 412, 417-418; weaker- 
party interventions and, 416-417 
Nuclear family, 164 


O 


Oregon family law reform: core values of, 
173-174, institutional supports and, 
174; language changes and, 174-175: 
mediation and, 174; other recommenda- 
tions of, 175; parent education and, 174; 
parenting plan and, 174-175; task force 
and, 173; uniqueness of, 175 


Parachuting, 304 

Parent-adolescent conflicts, 104-105, 107 

Parental involvement, 58—59 

Parental mediation, 60 

Parents Beyond Conflict, 164, 181 

Peer helping mediation model, 201. See 
also Student peer mediation 

Peer mediation: juvenile offenders and, 59: 
model of, 129-130; San Francisco Com- 
munity Board model of, 206, 213 

Perception bias: false consensus bias, 378, 
380-381, 382-384; fundamental attri- 
bution bias, 378-380, 382; of judges, 
385; mediator training and, 385-386; 
negative impression bias, 378, 381, 
384-385 

Performance art, domestic violence and, 
269-270, 272-273 

Personal troubles discourse, 18 

Personalization, of justice, 27-28 
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Perspective taking: communication skills 


and, 203; direct instruction and, 202- 
203; gender differences and, 203, 206 
interpersonal negotiation strategies and, 
204; mediation and, 202-203, 205-206: 
mediation training and, 202, 205-206, 
212; observational learning and, 214; 
prosocial behavior and, 203; role play 
and, 205; self-regulation and, 205: social- 
cognitive theory and, 202; social skills 
training and, 206. See also Chavez Com- 
munity School peer mediation program 
(study) 


Power balance: seniors mediation and 


79-80; therapeutic mediation example 
and, 105 


Power imbalances: community mediation 


and, 116-117; domestic violence and, 270 
mediator neutrality and, 416: weaker- 
party interventions and, 416-417 


Practice: “Conflict Resolution and Peer 


Mediation in Public Schools: What 
Works?” 85-99; “Conflict Transforma- 
tion Training in Another Culture: A Case 
Study from Angola,” 303-319; “Contex- 
tual Mediation,” 349-356; “Couples 
from Hell: Undifferentiated Spouses in 
Divorce Mediation,” 37—49; “Diffusion of 
a Campus Innovation: Integration of a 
New Student Dispute Resolution Center 
into the University Culture,” 129-146 
Disabilities and Mediation Readiness in 
Court-Relerred Cases: Developing 
Screening Criteria and Service Net- 
works,” 113-127; “Family Mediation 
and Cultural Diversity: Mediating with 
Latino Families,” 325-339; “Family 
Peacemakers: An Extended Family 
Mediation and Conflict Resolution 
Skills-Training Program for Youth 
Offenders During Probation,” 51-69: 
The Limits of the Mediator’s Neutral- 
ity,” 341-348; “Mediation: A Family 
Therapy Technique?” 101-108; “Media- 
tion and the Elderly: What Mediators 
Need to Know,” 71-84 
Predictors of Client Participation in Vic- 
tim-Offender Mediation,” 253-267 


Principled negotiation approach, 121 
Privatization, of divorce process, 17, 26-27 


Probation mediation: ecological develop- 


ment theory and, 55—56; family conflicts 
and, 56-58; juvenile offenses and, 58: 


modification to family mediation and. 
54-55; parental involvement and, 58- 
59; peer influence and, 59; school 
achievement and, 58-59 

Problematic frames, 149-154 

Professional and Traditional Collaboration 
in the Mediation of Family Conflicts 
The Case of Ethiopian Immigrants in 
Israel,” 3-13 

Pseudocommunication, 43 

Public school conflict resolution programs 
administrative support of, 98; at-risk 
students and, 96-98; community medi- 
ation centers and, 88, 98: conflict 
resolution skills training and, 87; effec- 
tiveness olf, 85-86; elements of, 97-98: 
growth of, 85: incongruent assumptions 
of, 87; integration of, 87; long-term 
approach to, 86, 97; as no panacea, 97; 
obstacles to, 87; origins of, 86-87; posi- 
live versus negative views of conflict 
and, 87; research on, 86-88: resistance 
to change and, 86; training needs and, 
98; violence and, 86. See also Student 
peer mediation 

Public school conflict resolution programs 
(study): community interface and, 95— 
96; curriculum and, 91-92; discipline 
and, 89-90; discussion, 97-98: fam- 
ily/societal impact and, 95, 97; leader- 
ship and, 95, 97: method, 88-89: 
misuse of, 96; perceptions of school per- 
sonnel and, 89-94; problems and, 
94-97: resistance to, 96; results, 89-97: 
school culture and, 93-94; staff resources 
and, 95; student problems and, 96; 
supervision of, 96-97; teacher training 
and, 96; teaching methods and, 92-93; 
time pressures and, 94-95 


Q 


Q methodology, 269, 27-275 


R 


Radical innovation, 132 

Reframing, 148. See also Language frames; 
Negotiation frames 

Research: “Background Characteristics and 
Incentives of Mediators in Georgia: 
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Exploring Differences in Public, Private, 
and Government Agency Mediators,” 
221-233; “Changing the Paradigm: The 
Effect of Recent Family Law Legislation 
in England, Australia, and the United 
States,” 163-183; “Developing Family 
Mediation Standards: An Australian 
Experience,” 389-406; “Developmental 
Considerations: Encouraging Perspective 
Taking in Student Mediators,” 201-217: 
‘Evaluation of Mediation and Parental 
Cooperation Based on Observations and 
Interviews with the Clients of a Media- 
tion Project,” 407-423; “An Interpreta- 
tive Analysis of the Mediation Rhetoric 
of Fathers’ Rightists: Privatization Versus 
Personalization,” 15-32; “National Sur- 
vey of Victim-Offender Mediation Pro- 
grams in the United States,” 235-251, 
“Predictors of Client Participation in Vic- 
tim-Offender Mediation,” 253-267; 
“Professional and Traditional Collabora- 
tion in the Mediation of Family Con- 
flicts: The Case of Ethiopian Immigrants 
in Israel,” 3-13; “Satisfaction with Cus- 
tody Mediation: Results from the York 
County Custody Mediation Program,’ 
185-200; “The Use of Performance Art 
and Q Methodology for Increasing Medi- 
ator Recognition of Trauma and Domes- 
tic Violence,” 269-285 


Restorative justice model, 254 


S 


San-Pedro, J., “Family Mediation and Cul- 
tural Diversity: Mediating with Latino 
Families,” 325-339 

“Satisfaction with Custody Mediation 
Results from the York County Custody 
Mediation Program,” 185-200 
Schmitz, S. J., “Mediation and the Elderly 
What Mediators Need to Know,” 71-84 


School achievement, 58—59 


School Initiatives Peer Mediation Training 
Program, 206 


School mediation. See Public school con- 


flict resolution programs; Student peer 
mediation 


Search for Common Ground (SCG) conflict 


resolution training project: Angolan con- 
flict resolution models and, 313-316; 
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basic conflict resolution steps and, 315; 
Centre for Common Ground and, 304, 
307-312, 316-318; conflict/violence 
and, 313; context of, 304-306; cooper- 
ative communication and, 313-314; 
dealing with officials and, 310; elicitive 
model and, 314-315, 318; follow-up 
sessions and, 316-318; forgiveness/ 
reconciliation and, 313; ideas about, 
311; insights from, 311-316; mediation 
process and, 314; observations about, 
318; other issues in, 310-311; para- 
chuting and, 304; peace education and, 
314; planning/setup of, 306-307; preju- 
dice reduction and, 314; preparation 
stage, 306-311; recruiting/preparing 
participants in, 307-309; relationship 
building and, 318; trainer selection and, 
311-312; training outline and, 312- 
313; UNITA participation in, 309 


Self-determination, of clients, 391 
Seniors. See I Iderly 
Seniors mediation: advocates and, 77-78: 


back-up plans and, 81; caucusing in, 80- 
81; communication in, 75, 79, 83: com- 
petency issues and, 76-77, 83; conserva- 
tors and, 77; consumer issues and, 72 
decision-making expertise and, 79-80; 
expectations in, 81; family issues and, 
73; family/friends and, 78; general issues 
in, 72-73; guardians and, 77-78; inde- 
pendence issues and, 73; intake process 
and, 74-76; living arrangement issues 
and, 72; location of, 75-76: mediation 
session and, 80-81: mediator role/ 
responsibilities in, 71, 73, 75-77, 80-83; 
need for speed in, 76; power balance 
and, 79-80; privacy concerns and, 72, 
74-75, 80; problems contraindicating, 
79; professionals and, 78; property issues 
and, 72; public education about, 82-83; 
reality checks in, 81; resolutions in, 81; 
scheduling, 76; self-determination test 
and, 77; seniors concerns about, 74-75: 
seniors’ disabilities and, 75-76; seniors- 
specific issues in, 73; sensitivity in, 76, 
80-82; services issues and, 72; specificity 
in, 81; stakeholder issues and, 72-73, 


76-78; steps for mediator in, 75; sum- 
7; taking- 
the-blame technique in, 81; time/patience 
in, 76, 79, 83; trial agreements and, 81; 
values clash and, 72. See also Elderly 


marizing in, 80; surrogates in, 
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Sharon, N., “Professional and Traditional 
Collaboration in the Mediation of Fam- 
ily Conflicts: The Case of Ethiopian 
Immigrants in Israel,” 3-13 

Shwartzman, O., “Professional and Tradi- 
tional Collaboration in the Mediation of 
Family Conflicts: The Case of Ethiopian 
Immigrants in Israel,” 3-13 

Social learning theory, 213 

Social skills training, 206 

Solution-focused brief therapy, 103 

Stage model, of mediation: anomalies and. 
288-291, 297-298; desiring different 
outcomes and, 290, 298; emergent-focus 
approach and, 292-300; good things 
happen even without agreement and, 
290, 298; incompatibility of practice 
with, 288, 291; influencing substance as 
well as process and, 289-290, 298: lim- 
itations of, 288, 291, 299; problem-solv- 
ing approach and, 288, 291-292: 
returning to previous stages and, 288- 
289, 297; taking different path and, 289, 
297; taking invisible action and, 289, 
297-298; three-stage, 287; transforma- 
tive approach and, 288, 291-292: twelve- 
stage, 287; usefulness of, 299. See also 
Models, mediation 


Standard North American family ideology, 
18) 


Standards, mediation: arguments against, 
392-393; arguments for, 392; consumer 
protection and, 391-392: cultural bias 
in, 403; cultural competency and, 361, 
370; ethical practice and, 403; ethical 
theory and, 404; factors addressed by, 
392; gaining consensus on, 403: major 


functions of, 391; mediator neutrality 
and, 342; national organizations and. 
322, 342; nature of, 391; need for, 391: 
negative aspects of, 392-393, 403. See 
also Australia, family mediation stan- 
dards in; Ethical practice 

Strategic therapy, 103 

Straw Man Rising: A Rejoinder to Della 
Noce,” 33-36 

Structural coupling, 40-41 

Structural oppression, 360, 362-363. See 
also Discrimination 

Structural therapy, 103-104 

Structured communication, 45 

Student peer mediation: cadre approach to, 
212-213; constructive conflict and, 202: 


developmental framework for, 201-202; 
impact on school of, 201; impact on stu- 
dents of, 201; interpersonal negotiation 
strategies and, 204-205: mediation 
training and, 205-206, resiliency and, 
203; role play and, 202, 205, 213: 
social-cognitive perspective on, 202, 
213; steps in, 205; studies of, 201; vio- 
lence prevention and, 203. See also 
Chavez Community School peer media- 
tion program (study); Public school con- 
flict resolution programs 
Systems theory, 158 


T 


Temple University, 130 

Theory: “African Americans in Mediation 
Literature: A Neglected Population,” 
357-375, “Attribution Bias: Challenges, 
Issues, and Strategies for Mediation,” 
377-387; “Is a Stage Model of Mediation 
Necessary?” 287-301; “The Language of 
Cooperation: Negotiation Frames,” 147- 
162; “Straw Man Rising: A Rejoinder to 
Della Noce,” 33-36 

Theory/practice: conflicts in, 1; descrip- 
tions of mediators and, 222; differing 
interpretations of, 1; eclectic nature of, 
1; formal, 33; levels of, 33; mediation in 
Israel and, 6; mediator use of conflict 
resolution strategies and, 222; questions 
for, 219; semiformal models and, 33; 
TFM model and, 33-34; victim-offender 
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